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THE POLYTECHNIC 


REGENT STREET, W.1 


SCHOOL of SPEECH TRAINING 


and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Head of the School :—Miss MARJORIE GULLAN 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
are held in 


DRAMA, MIME and PLAY 
PRODUCTION 


Students are coached for London University 
Diploma in Dramatic Art and for L.R.A.M. 
(Elocution) Examinations, and are enabled to 
qualify for the medals offered by the 
Incorporated London Academy of Music. 


Frequent Performances 


VERSE SPEAKING 


Promising students from the day and 
evening classes are admitted to the Verse 
Speaking Choirs, 

For prospectus apply to The Registrar, School of 


Speech Training, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 
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B. A. PITTAR (Producer). 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS INCLUDE 
‘* Ambrose Applejoha’s Adventures" 
, A.D.S. 


(Salisbury 
“French Leave’ (Tonbridge, A.D.S. 
** Lilies of the Field’’ (Berkhamsted, A.D.S. 
“Secrets *’ (Egham and Staines, A.D.S. 


‘Nothing but the Trath’’ (Canterbury, A.D.S.) 
Individual Coaching Undertaken. 
For Particulars Apply: 
56 PORTLAND ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, W.11 
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THEATRECRAFT SERVICES 


17 EXCEL HOUSE, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C.2 


COSTUMES designed and executed for Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Productions. 
Original Fancy Dresses 
STAGE SETTINGS and LIGHTING designed 
and executed, and entire productions staged and 
rehearsed by Professional Coach 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION given to each 
order by a Fully Qualified Specialist, on each 
branch of the work, in both Historical Accuracy 
and Modern Interpretation 
MODERATE CHARGES 
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Lypewriting Office 


PLAYS, PARTS, AUTHORS’ MSS., Ete. 
VISITING SECRETARIES. 
DUPLICATING. 





6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
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(in association with the British “Drama League.) 


Good Historical Costumes on hire at very 
low rates to players in Town and Country. 


Special terms to members of the British 
Drama League. 


Plays for reading. Advice given. 
Playwriting Competitions. 
The Hon, Secretary, 


THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


15 Peckham Road, S.E. 5. Tel. No. : Rodney 3366 














CYRIL WOOD 


PRODUCER, LECTURER, CRITIC 


(Recent Productions at the Arts 
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by giving it 
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DIRECTION 
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apply to CYRIL WOOD, 
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A New NATIVITY Play 


EVERYMAN of 
EVERY STREET 


By MARY D. STOCKS 
With designs by WINIFRED GILL 
3s. 6d. net. 


Produced last year by the Manchester 
University Settlement. 








“4 very charming play for children” 


THE WEATHERFRIENDS 


(Two Acts) 
By DOROTHEA ROCK 
Wrappers, Is. net. 
Originally produced at the Guildhouse. 





Four Plays for Children 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK 
Sixth Impression 
2s. 6d. net. 


This volume includes the very popular 
version of Thackeray’s 


THE ROSE AND THE RING 


played by hundreds of schools, ete. 


THE 


“Y.B.P. Series of Plays 


(A new Series of good one-act plays. Low acting 
fees. Plays will be sent ON APPROVAL, POST 
FREE.) 

THE ATONEMENT. C. Rose and H. Tighe. 
6 m., 1 f. 1/- net. 

THE GREEN MONKEY. Victor Bridges. 3m., 
3 f. 1/- net. 

DEADMAN’S POOL. Victor Bridges. 4 m. 1/- net. 


VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY PLAYS 


(Latest additions. One Act. Especially recom- 

mended by the V. D. S., Low acting fees. Plays 

will be sent ON APPROVAL, POST FREE.) 

THE SHIP COMES IN. F. A. Hyde. 2m., 3 f. 
1/- net. 

THEM BUNS. E. Roskruge. 5 f. 1/- net. 
THE MATCHMAKERS. Marion, Countess Russell. 
2m.,3f. 1/- net. 

FIRST AID. F. A. Hyde. 2m., 3 f. 1/- net. 
A BIT O’ LAIKIN. D. A. Rowland. 2 m., 8 f. 
1/- net. 


THE STRANGER. I. Gandy. 3m., 2 f. 1/- net. 


Full lists and booklet giving plots, etc. POST FREE, 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 














WRITE FOR A COPY 
gratis and post free, 
of our new 


LIST OF PLAYS 


It shows the number of 
characters (m. & f.) and the 
number of acts and scenes. 








SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1 














BOOKS 


MODERN 
DRAMA 


John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., 
Booksellers to the King, will be 
pleased to send on request their 
new Hand-list of Plays and Books 
on the Theatre. The address is 
350 Oxford Street, W.1, and the 
telephone number Mayfair 1223 
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VENRECO 


Electrical STAGE LIGHTING _ Illuminating 
Contractors SPECIALISTS Engineers &. 





Telephone : 55 NEAL STREET, Telegrams : 
Temple Bar 5902/3 LON DON W. C. 2 ‘*Lumenite,'’ Westcent, London 
MODERN WE SPECIALIZE IN 
THE MANUFACTURE 
SCIENTIFIC OF MINIATURE 
APPARATUS LIGHTING UNITS 
FOR FOR THE COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT OF 
STAGE SMALL STAGES 
PARTICULARLY 
LIGHTING SUITABLE FOR 
ON HIRE OR AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
FOR SALE REQUIREMENTS 





SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


Upon receipt of full particulars we will forward a scheme for the most 
efficient and economical method of obtaining the results desired. 
The many years of varied experience of our expert staff enable us to 
deal satisfactorily with any problem in connexion with Stage Lighting. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AT OUR SHOWROOMS. PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 
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STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


ON HIRE OR FOR SALE 


THE THOMAS J. DIGBY ILLUMINATING 


ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
12 & 39 Gerrard Street, London, W.1 
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The Court Players School of Historical Dancing & Mime 


Classes specialising in these subjects are held at the 


STUDIO THEATRE, 18 CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W.11 
Costume, Period Deportment, Historical Subjects. © Melusine Wood 
Mime and Dramatic Subjects. Oonah Todd Naylor, A.T.S.T. 


Honours Certificate Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art. 
Honours Certificate (Mime) Ginner—Mawer School. 


Historical, Greek and National Dancing. Margaret Rubel 
Advanced Member A.T.R.G.D. 


Particulars and Terms for Entertainments, etc :—from the Principal, Miss Melusine Wood. 

















DOREEN ERROLL 


SHAKESPEARIAN, MEDIEVAL, ITALIAN, GEORGIAN, and 
Period Costumes FRANCISCAN HABITS, Etc. Special terms to members of the Drama League 





23 STEELES ROAD, HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON, N.W.3. Primrose 2434 














THE OXTED & LIMDSFIELD PLAYERS| 


COSTUMES AND SETS OF CURTAINS FOR HIRE AT MODERATE TERMS 
(Special quot - ons for dressing an entire Play) 
For Particulars apply- 
Mes. H. G WHITMORE, PILGRIMS. HATCH. OXTED. SURREY 


(Tel. No. Oxted 120) 














PERIOD COSTUMES 


Costumes of all periods made to individual requirements. Own 
Materials made up. Designs carried out. Special Terms to Members of the League 
MRS. MOORE, 12 Rectory Chambers, Church Street, Chelsea, S.W.1 Phone: KEN. 8154 











STAGE LIGHTING 


A practical and comprehensive work on this important subject, from 
the elementary volts, watts and amperes to the intricacies of the 
most modern stage-lighting equipment. Profusely illustrated, 42s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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SOME RECENT PLAYS 


By S. R. Littlewood 


HE usual early-autumn rush of plays 

upon the London stage, which has 
taken me to a West End theatre every day 
of the past month—Sundays included— 
has been, on the whole, not unfruitful. 
Large as is the proportion of rubbish, it 
has been much Iess so than in the early 
post war years, and nothing like that of 
twenty or thirty years ago, when the. Drury 
Lane drama was the only thing of supposed 
theatrical importance that happened 
beneath the hunter’s moon. 

More about ‘‘ The Apple Cart,’’ in view 
of its arrival at the Queen’s, seems unneces- 
sary after all that has been written. I did 
not see it at Malvern, and find that the 
obvious truth has been much _ over- 
emphasised on both sides. Enough that 
its immediate future may be left securely 
in the lap of the ‘‘ libraries.” 

Elsewhere, by a long way the most 
brilliant achievement has been Mr. Edgar 
Wallace’s comedy, ‘‘ The Calendar.’’ Mr. 
Wallace is proving himself a dramatist of 
remarkable natural genius. Though he is, as 
yet, only three years old in his art, he has 
advanced beyond belief. His scene with 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club is pure 
comedy of the very finest; his character 
of the convict-batman-butler a rich and 
genuine creation. It must be accepted that 
Mr. Wallace still believes in an arrogantly 
artificial plot; but rules are made to be 
broken and Mr. Wallace is at liberty to 
break any that he chooses. No play, after 
all, can be a wholly unconditioned growth 
—a certain artificiality of plot is a logical 
premiss to stage-convention, aS necessary 
as the structure of the stage itself. 


Another September play that I recall 
with especial pleasure was Mr. Edward 
Percy’s ‘‘ Life and Misdoings of Charley 
Peace.’’ It seems to me that this has been 
very much under-estimated on the suppo- 
sition that it is a mere ‘‘ chronicle.”’ I 
find the period and the man forcing out 
between them a challenge not unlike that 
of Richard III—a vigorously, self-asser- 
tive character, consciously choosing crime 
as a career, but against whom society, 
having protected itself by the extreme 
penalty, has no further rights. Mr. Percy 
shows us Peace exploiting quite naturally 
the abilities that were in him. He seems 
to suggest that had Peace lived to-day, 
instead of in those eighteen-seventies of 
bustles, gaslight and repression, he might 
have satisfied his acquisitive instincts 
amdst universal applause and in far more 
comfortable fashion than by nocturnal 
house-breaking. 

I must confess frankly that Mr. Ashley 
Dukes’s ‘‘ Jew Siiss ’’ disappointed me, 
save as a piece of clever and profitable 
journeymanship. I can quite understand 
Dr. Lion Feuchtwanger having chosen 
Mr. Dukes’s adaptation of that very heavy- 
going and_ over-crowded novel. Mr. 
Dukes has at least ‘‘ made a job of it ’’— 
but it is still a job, and, judged by his 
own standard, not an entirely neat one. 
I find ‘‘ Jew Siiss ”’ as a play still cluttered 
up with an immense deal of needless furni- 
ture from the novel, missing the peculiar 
vein of cynicism, and resulting in not much 
more than a serviceable melodrama, with 
far more likeness to ‘‘ Such Men are 


Dangerous ” than there need be. May the 
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success of Mr. Matheson Lang’s sump- 
tuous production and strong acting give 
Mr. Dukes opportunity for the better and 
more original work he is so certainly able 
to do! 

In the mass of minor and _ mostly 
ephemeral sex-comedies that we have had 
there is an almost constant factor that 
may be noted. This is the attempt to get 
sympathy for weakly ‘‘ temperamental ”’ 
heroines—and sometimes for male oppo- 
sites as well— who simply fail to justify an 
audience’s interest in them. A _ typical 
example has been ‘‘ Happy Famlies ’’ at 
the Garrick, which has the sanction of three 
young authoresses—Audrey and Waveney 
Carten and Jane Ross—so must be fairly 
representative. A girl who yields to the 
attentions of a married man and considers 


that she has been badly treated if her mis- 
conduct is not given sufficient publicity to 
wreck his political career seems to me to 
have no claim upon our pity, but to be 
merely a destestable little hussy. 

True, we have been reminded by a recent 
revival of ‘‘ Miss Julie’ that Strindberg 
has asked our commiseration for something 
of the same procedure—though with Julie 
the desire was for privacy. But in spite 
of the beautiful acting of Miss Rosalinde 
Fuller—one of the best performances of 
the month—this Strindberg classic appears 
to me one that will always jar against our 
national acceptance. Julie’s suicide was 
quite uncalled for. Our robust pessimisms, 
which takes the form of making the best of 
things, has a healthier and a better out- 
look than this. 


IS OUR THEATRE UNFAIRLY 
HANDICAPPED ? 


By R. Glave Saunders 


HILE suggesting this question for 

the consideration of your readers I 
have no hesitation in saying that from the 
moment the first cinema opened its doors 
our native theatre has been unfairly handi- 
capped, to its great disadvantage and to 
the tremendous advantage of this largely 
foreign form of entertainment. And now 
with the advent of the Talkies (another 
horrible word added to our English 
language!) and a new government, I 
suggest that a favourable time has arrived 
for the frank discussion of this question 
by the British Drama League. 

Some of the handicaps from which our 
theatres suffer are either irremediable or 
only remediable by those directly con- 
cerned and interested, such as the greater 


comfort, spaciousness etc., of most 
cinemas; their cheapness; their reliance 
on large orchestras, mammoth organs, 


carillons of bells, variety turns; the fact 
that you can drop in and leave almost 
when you like, and so on. But there are 
other very unfair handicaps that can be 
removed, and should be at the earliest 
possible moment, unless our native drama 
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is to be swamped by American brains, 
capital and enterprise. 

In an increasing number of cities cinemas 
are allowed to open on every day of the 
week and I fail to see how anyone not 
wilfully shortsighted can doubt that 
Sunday is the best day of the week for 
all forms of recreation, mental or physical, 
for the very simple reason that for two 
thirds of the population of these islands 
it is the only day on which they can go to 
an entertainment untired from work done 
previously during the day. I remember 
my late father, a busy business man, often 
regretting that theatres were not open on 
Sundays so that one could go and enjoy 
a play which one could not after a busy 
week-day. 

I am fully aware that a section of the 
acting profession are dead against Sunday 
opening (fearing it would lead to a 
seven days’ week for them), but do they 
constitute a majority of the profession, or 
are they—as I firmly believe—only an 
articulate minority? The much larger 
inarticulate majority, the ‘‘ under dogs ”’ 
who are much oftener out of a job than 
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in one, would welcome with both hands 
the extra chance of work which opening 
on the best day of the week would give 
them. Furthermore the whole position 
could be made quite secure from the point 
of view of those who fear a seven days’ 
week (and I entirely sympathize with them) 
if the authority allowing Sunday opening 
stipulated as follows: either that the 
theatre in return for Sunday opening 
should close on one week day (provincial 
theatres might close, and allow the com- 
panies to travel, on Mondays) or, as is 
done in every other calling, no one 
employed in the theatre behind or before 
the curtain should work for more than five 
and a half days a week. The actors 
and the trade unions could be depended 
upon to see that this was carried out. 

Future generations will look back with 
incredulity on an age which allowed us to 
see ‘‘ The Flames of Passion ”’ or ‘‘ The 
Lady from Gay Paree’’ on Sunday 
(entertainments made largely by foreigners, 
on a foreign soil, with foreign money, 
and often depicting a type of humour, 
sentimentality and sensationalism which is 
equally foreign to our national taste and 
temperament), while we are not allowed to 
witness, on the one day of the week when 
our brains are in the best fettle to benefit 
by the experience, ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ Mary 
Rose ’’ or ‘‘ The Third Floor Back.’’ 

A second handicap from which the 
theatre suffers, although a much smaller 
one, is the censorship. I do not submit 
that plays should not be subjected to some 
sort of censorship, but I do submit that 
if native plays are censored, foreign films 
should be also. The so-called British 
Board of Film Censors is a travesty, and 
only exists to bluff the unthinking British 
public because those whose obvious duty it 
should be to undertake the censorship of 
films are afraid to tackle such a large and 
intricate job. The Board is a_ small 
committee of three active members, I 
believe, with not necessarily any special 
qualification for the job, appointed and 


paid by the Trade. Could not the censorship 
of films and plays be undertaken by a small 
committee of experts, the members of which 
could, in their respective rdles, consider each 
play and film from the points of view of 
the educationalist (i.e., the schoolmaster), 
the dramatist, the ethicist and the ordinary 
playgoer? In a commonwealth such as 
ours the task should never have been left 
to a single court official, however enlight- 
ened and tactful (and the present holder 
of the position is all this and more), who 
appears to apply the one test: Is it good 
taste? Whereas the more important point 
should be: Will its influence on young, 
unformed or unbalanced minds be ethically 
bad? Will it tend to make bad rather 
than good citizens? 

Lastly I believe that the entertainment 
tax hits the theatre much harder than the 
cinema because, as the prices of admission 
have of necessity to be much higher, a 
graduated tax makes the disparity between 
the costs of the two entertainments still 
greater. Let us look at another aspect 
of the question. It is common know- 
ledge that the theatrical profession is 
permanently the most overcrowded, with 
the largest number of unemployed, and 
the worst paid, of all the professions, the 
reasons being not far to seek for those 
who care to look for them. Considering 
that almost every government in Europe 
subsidises its theatre to some extent, while 
ours has never lifted its finger to help, it 
seems to me that the time is overripe for 
the application of some sort of policy 
safeguarding the theatre against the unfair 
competition of foreign films, and this could 
easily be done by drastic revision of the 
tax. Our government would be doing 
less than other governments if it entirely 
abolished the tax from all theatres with 
a British company and play and from 
those cinemas showing a 50 per cent. 
programme of British films for the first 
year, 75 per cent for the second and 100 
per cent afterwards. 
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SUMMER IN THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE 


By Martin E. Browne 


aoe difference between summer and 
winter in England is not sufficiently 
marked, as a rule, to result in any con- 
siderable change in theatrical arrange- 
ments. Business ‘‘ slumps ’’ in big cities; 
the seaside resorts become good ‘“‘ dates ”’ 
for touring companies; amateur activity 
largely lapses: but no special kind of play- 
going is reserved for the summer, except 
where the daring risk outdoor perform- 
ances. In America, things happen other- 
wise. The summer is so long and so hot 
that it causes an entire break in the normal 
round of activity, and the migration from 
town to country is a far more complete one 
than in England. Consequently, in all 
towns but New York the theatres cease 
their normal routine of weekly bills early 
in May, and either close or house stock 
companies, usually at little more than 
cinema prices. In some towns attempts 
have been made to maintain a higher stan- 
dard of stock than usual; the most famous 
manager of such is Stuart Walker at 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis, and Elitch’s 
Garden Theatre at Denver is well-known 
for a long-continued policy of giving good 
plays in summer stock. 

Besides these adaptations of the year- 
round theatre to summer uses, there also 
exists a mass of purely seasonal organiza- 
tions. In summer resorts by sea and 
mountain, a number of summer theatres 
have grown up, which are opened for from 
eight to twelve weeks with companies often 
including several well-known New York 
performers. Examples are at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts and Dennis on Cape Cod. 

But most characteristic of all are the 
Camps. _ A large proportion of America’s 
population goes into camp in the summer. 
Every town of any size supports a public 
camping-ground for the use of ‘‘ trippers,”’ 
protected by the police. Multitudes of 
camps are run for children’s holidays, most 
of them mainly for recreation and sport, 
but some specializing also in an artistic 
field. In similar proportions are the camps 
for adults. Of those which do theatrical 
work, the most highly developed is the 
‘* Manhattan Theatre Camp’’ at Peter- 
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borough, New Hampshire, under 
direction of Walter Hartwig, 
organizer of the National 
Tournament and Belasco Cup Match. An 
account of its work will show the impor- 
tance of summer activity in the drama. 
The Camp owns a beautiful outdoor 
theatre (designed by the aforementioned 


Stuart Walker) equipped for elaborate 
scenic production, and also an intimate 
experimental playhouse. This is built of 


, 


wood, as are all the cabins (‘‘ Camp ’ 
usually means something much more 
civilized than tents in America, and this is 
a camp of the highest grade). During the 
two months (July and August) of annual 
meeting, the Camp gives two plays on the 
outdoor stage and a variety of short plays 
in the small indoor theatre. The standard 
of plays is first class—‘‘ Twelfth Night,”’ 
** Cradle Song,’’ Lady Gregory‘s ‘‘ The 
Dragon,’’ Andreyev’s ‘‘ The Beautiful 
Sabine Woman,’’ ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca ’’ 
are among the outdoor plays, and ‘‘ Mr. 
Sampson,’’ Pirandello’s ‘‘ Sicilian Limes ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Vise’? among the one-acts. 
These productions are part of the work 
of the student body, for the Camp is first 
and foremost a school. Walter Hartwig 
conceived the fine idea of a ‘‘ background 
school for the theatre,’’ and has succeeded 
in keeping the interests of the students 
always to the fore in settling his policy. 
He offers them training, both in theory 
and practice, in all aspects of theatrical 
technique, History of the Drama, Voice 
Control, Body Control, Scenery, Lighting, 
Costuming, Acting, Directing and (for 
those who specialize) Playwriting. His 
faculty is a fine one, and he gets a highly 
select body of students of whom most 
have real talent. Added to these will always 
be some people of fine professional experi- 
ence, with whom the amateurs have the 
benefit of working. The resultant standard 
is a very high one. As in every American 
organization, there is a constant tendency 
to lower it by trying to do too much in a 
limited time, but a sufficiently strong artis- 
tic conscience is at work to checkmate this. 
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THE OPEN*AIR COMPOSITE SCENE 
FOR PAOLO AND FRANCESE€A AS 
PLAYED AT THE ‘‘ MANHATTAN 
THEATRE CAMP,’’ UNDER THE 
GENERAL DIRECTION OF MR. 
WALTER HARTWIG. 
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From the purely esthetic point of view, 
the most interesting results obtained are in 
the settings. The accompanying picture 
shows an example of Alexander Wyckoff’s 
work on the outdoor stage. This type of 
adaptation of the medieval ‘‘ multiple 
setting ’’ to outdoor production is original 
and extremely flexible in use. It gives a 


unity to the play which is more compelling 
than that afforded by the neutral kind of 
‘* permanent set,’’ since although the stage 
is lighted piece by piece as the various 
scenes occur, one is conscious throughout 
of the design as a whole, and, as will be 
seen, it expresses an extremely definite 
conception of the play. 


FANNY KEMBLE 


By Maisie Spens 


IRST appearances of celebrated actors 

and actresses are always interesting in 
the after-light of fame; but few, perhaps, 
have ever been more curious than that of 
Fanny Kemble, which took place exactly a 
hundred years ago. 

There is in the Gabrielle Enthoven Collec- 
tion of Playbills in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, a Covent Garden bill for October 
5th, 1829, announcing ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 


with Romeo by Mr. Abbot (‘‘ his first 
appearance at this theatre these five 
years’’); Mercutio by Mr. C. Kemble 
(‘‘ his first appearance in that character ’’) ; 
Juliet by Miss Fanny Kemble (‘‘ being 
her first appearance on any stage ”’); 
Lady Capulet (‘‘on_ this _ occasion ’’) 
by Mrs. C. Kemble, and the Nurse 


by Mrs. Davenport. A plain statement of 
fact? Yes, but that it was not expected to 
be dull is amply testified by the following 
footnote on the bill :—‘‘ For the better pre- 
servation of decorum and security of the 
Public, the arrangements before the Curtain 
will be put under the direction of the new 
Metropolitan Police ’’! Both a gamble and 
a facet of the eternal conflict between duty 
and self-inclination, it was, moreover, fact 
quickened by many a singularly vivid heart- 
burn into Life. 

Niece of the immortal Siddons and 
daughter of actor-parents, Fanny Kemble’s 
appearance on the stage would seem far 
from strange or curious; yet so it was, 
because the theatrical profession was—on 
her own confession—‘ utterly distasteful ”’ 
to her, and only her father’s terrible financial 
misfortunes as manager of Covent Garden 
compelled her to adopt it for herself. 
Charles Kemble’s affairs had become des- 
perate by the autumn of 182g, and the twenty- 


year-old Fanny, feeling that it was her 
bounden duty to help as best she could, 
pleaded passionately to be allowed to ‘‘ seek 
employment as a governess.’’ This idea 
met with stern discouragement from her 
mother, who made her study Juliet and 
‘** recite ’’ it to her father. Little was said 
at the time but a few days later she was 
taken down to the empty theatre to have 
the strength of her voice tested. Her public 
appearance as Juliet in three weeks’ time 
was immediately determined upon and only 
details—such as the casting of the rest of 
the play—remained to be settled! Mean- 
while there appeared almost daily in the 
papers highly-seasoned ‘‘ puffs ’’ about the 
new débutante, calculated to arouse the 
keenest excitement amongst the playgoers 
whom it was hoped she would draw in 
shoals to retrieve the fallen fortunes of 
Covent Garden. 

Romeo was not as easily found as Juliet. 
Fanny’s younger brother, Henry, was first 
tried in the part, but was pronounced quite 
hopeless on account of his ‘‘ ludicrous 
incapacity for assuming the faintest appear- 
ance of any sentiment.” This youthful réle 
was then assigned to Mr. Abbot, a middle- 
aged man long since established in the public 
favour, whose performance Fanny herself 
tells us in her endlessly entertaining 
‘* Recollections ’’ though ‘‘ not certainly of 
the highest order, was nevertheless not 
below inoffensive mediocrity ’’ which is 
damning with faint praise indeed ! 

All excitement for Mr. and Mrs. Kemble, 
the short interval before the eventful 
premiére was passed quite passively and 
uninterestedly by Fanny: an attitude rather 
reminiscent of the temperamental naughti- 
ness and contrariness of earlier years, when 
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FANNY 


to the question: ‘* Why don’t you pray 
to God to make you better?’’ she had 
replied: *‘ I do, and He makes me worse 
and worse !”’ 

On the great night itself, however, Fanny 
became thoroughly infected with the general 
nervousness and fluster. Arrayed in satin 
she sat in her dressing-room washing the 
rouge from her cheeks with steady-dripping 
tears. Neither her father nor her mother— 
who, having retired from the stage for over 
twenty years, had arranged to play Lady 
Capulet for that one night, solely in order 
to give Fanny moral support—could bear to 
see her misery and left it to others 
to administer the necessary comfort. Mrs. 
Davenport could only murmur over and over 
again ‘*‘ Courage, courage, dear child! 
Poor thing, poor thing! ’’ and so it fell to 
Keeley, alias Peter, to provide rough and 
ready consolation with his ‘‘ Never mind 
‘em, Miss Kemble! Never mind ’em! Don’t 
think of ’em any more than if they were 


so many rows of cabbages!’’ Meanwhile 
the ‘‘ cabbages’’ were crowding every 


available seat in the house. 

At long last the play began, and in due 
course the time came for Juliet’s entry. 
Fanny, shivering in the wings, gave no sign 
of movement and had to be literally pushed 
on to the stage by a supporting and despair- 
ing aunt. Deafened by the roar that greeted 
her, she ran straight across to her mother, 
and clutching hold of her ‘* stood like a 
terrified creature at bay, confronting the 
theatre full of gazing human _ beings.’’ 
When at length she roused herself to speech 
her voice was almost inaudible, and 
remained so throughout the scene; _ it 
improved slightly in the next, but it was 
not until the flaming beauty of the balcony 
scene cast out fear that she forgot both self 
and audience and—as Juliet—stormed the 
heights and suffered the depths of Love. 
At the end of the play she was acclaimed 
with thunders of applause and then carried 
home in ecstatic triumph by the mother and 
father whose wildest hopes she had so far 
surpassed. Leave cannot be taken of this 
performance of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ how- 
ever, without reference to one other 
character, namely that of the Friar, since 
it *‘ was sustained by Mr. Warde, who 
chanted the dialogue in a monotonous croak 
somewhat like a parish clerk giving out the 
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first stave of the rooth Psalm "’! 

Juliet was but the prelude to a round of 
parts, later played in America as well as 
England. Fanny’s furor was, however, 
destined to be comparatively short, and 
even while it lasted it did not blunt her 
powers of self-criticism. She knew she was 
no real artist, for she was not in love with 
her art. She was eventually, when settled 
in America, to discover her métier as 
Shakespearean reader, and authoress, which 
occupations filled her long life almost to 
its very end in 1893. 

Fanny Kemble’s first appearance is of 
intrinsic interest as an instance of the 
vagaries of popular taste, and also as a 
peep behind the scenes revealing a public 
heroine—nay, almost goddess—trembling as 
the least of mortals. 


AMATEURS AT HELSINGFORS 


Since 1926 the English amateurs in Helsingfors 
have produced English plays every winter and 
these performances have come to be looked upon 
as among the theatrical events of the season. 
The first play to be performed in Finland in the 
English language was ‘“‘ Mr. Pim Passes by ”’ 
which was given twice at the Finnish Opera 
House and for which 1,500 seats were sold. During 
the following winter ‘‘ Mrs, Dot ’’ and “ Belinda ’ 
were produced, the latter at the Finnish National 
Theatre at which all subsequent plays were staged. 
In 1928 there were two performances of ‘‘ Grumpy ”” 
and in the spring of this year two evenings of 
‘* The Pigeon.” 

An extraordinary amount of interest is taken 
in the English plays by the Finnish public and the 


house is always full. The clear diction of the 
actors enables the foreign audience to follow the 


play without difficulty and the acting is 
characterized by simplicity and naturalness which 
make it convincing. According to a leading critic: 
‘* The interest and pleasure which the actors take 


in their work streams across the footlights and 
infects the audience. All the actors appear to be 
well trained and to fit their characters.”’ 


Having proved themselves capable of interpreting 


light comedy, the English amateurs attempted a 
serious task last April in Galsworthy’s ‘* The 
Pigeon.”’ Although the play is difficult for a 
foreign audience to understand, it had to be 
repeated, and actors from the local theatres 
expressed their astonishment at the correct types 


being found in such a small colony and carried 


out so faithfully. The chief assets of the troupe 
are a great capacity for hard work and excellent 
team work. In spite of the cheapness of tickets 
(the dearest seats are 5s.) there is about £50 a 


night left over for charity. Visitors from England 
pronounce the plays to be the best form of British 
propaganda. 


pe 
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“THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM ” 


N June of this year M. and Madame 

Guitry paid a visit to this country, and 
those who saw Yvonne Printemps in 
‘* Mariette ’’ recognised the perfect art of 
acting in a play the substance of which has 
little value. Madame Guitry charms by her 
delicious personality, and a sureness of 
effect which is entrancing. I speak of 
Madame rather than of Monsieur, because 
the contrast I propose to draw is with the 
acting of girls in some scenes from the 
Bible, put together in a masterly way by 
Mona Swann, teacher at Moira House 
School. The acting of these girls, if act- 
ing it was (perhaps representation would be 
a more accurate description), was actually 
no less effective, no less moving than the 
highly sophisticated acting of an extremely 
clever and experienced artist. 

The words of the Moira House School 
play are from the Authorised Version 
unaltered, and only very rarely a word or 
two is added to make the _ narrative 
continuous. The scenes are three: Naomi 
and Ruth; David and Saul; the birth of 
Jesus. The décor is of the simplest—grey 
hangings from floor to ceiling at the 
sides, with blue hangings at the _ back. 
In the foreground the stone coping of a well, 
in the background a few grey blocks with 
several short flights of steps. 

At the well sit four women clothed in 
blue draperies, with water pots. They 
begin to speak of what happened in that 
spot, and as they tell each other, the 
scenes described come to life, behind the 
well, in action and speech. 

Now we see Saul in his fit of anger; 
David on the rocks at the back; Samuel; 
choosing David, the elect of God. David 
playing to Saul; the fight with Goliath. 

The last scenes, heralded by two more 
women coming to the well, are concerned 
with the birth of Christ. 

Throughout the choice of subject is made 
with great skill. Goliath and the Angel 
Gabriel are not shown, but only suggested 
in the wings. The actors are in costume, 
but there are hardly any properties, and 
the use of the Psalms at emotional crises is 
wonderful. And in every phase, the 
spectators were entranced. One, a quite 
hardened playgoer, had never seen anything 
more moving. Where all were good, the 


outstanding persons were Naomi in her 
sorrow, dignity and unselfishness; Samuel, 
whose slight movements, especially of the 
hands, were incredibly expressive; and, 
above all, the chief narrator at the well. 

How was it done? How could these 
children and young girls, with no conscious 
art, carry with them their audience as 
completely as did the finished actress? 

The reasons are clear. First, they have 
a technique. All the girls in the school 
practise expressive rhythmic movement, as 
taught by Jacques-Dalcroze. This leads to 
a rhythmic expressiveness which is con- 
scious in the actor, in the Dalcroze class 
unconscious, just as the inflexions of the 
speaking voice are unconscious. And these 
girls have a beauty of diction such as I 
have never heard elsewhere. This also is 
practised according to exercises devised for 
the purpose by their gifted teacher. We 
have, then, a whole school who, in speech 
and in action, seem able to convey any 
emotion they feel. Yet how can they feel 
the agony of Naomi, the fearful anxiety of 
Samuel, the mad anger of Saul, the sub- 
missiveness of Mary when the startling 
message is conveyed to her by a visible 
angel? For they can, and we are carried 
with them to feel what they do. 

The fact would seem to be that these 
are the great fundamental emotions of the 
human race into which these children are 
born and of which they are part. It is 
true that they have not individually felt 
these passions. But, accustomed as they 
are to the release of emotion in speech and 
movement, they fall naturally into these 
great rhythms of emotion which are proper 
to the rhythm of the human soul, and thus 
are enabled to convey them to the onlooker. 
It is very wonderful and moving, and I wish 
to lay stress on the loveliness of movement 
and speech, especially of speech. Never had 
I heard English so beautifully spoken, nor 
ever so realised the poetry of the Old 
Testament. 

The scenes are to be repeated in London 
at the Portland Hall, Great Tichfield 
Street, on February 27 and 28, March 1 
and 2, 1930, by the members of Miss Mar- 
jorie Gullan’s Polytechnic choirs under her 
guidance and that of Miss Mona Swann. 

M. L. EckHarp 
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HE Autumn Conference of the Drama 

League is over as we go to press, and 
next month’s issue will be the proper place 
in which to review its general results. The 
Conference may or may not prove epoch- 
making in the history of the League, but 
it is certainly memorable for the splendid 
hospitality which was offered to a record 
number of delegates and members from 
all parts of the country. We shall pub- 
lish a full account of the proceedings in 
the December number of Drama, but take 
this first opportunity of mentioninig the 
League’s debt to Mr. Bassett Lowke and 
his colleagues of the Northampton Reper- 
tory Theatre, for all they did to make the 
Conference the unqualified success that 
everyone admitted it to be. Also to Lord 
and Lady Henley and to the Northampton- 
shire Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
for the generosity of their welcome. 


y 


Following the resolution moved at the 
Conference by Mr. Robert Young, M.P., 
the Council of the League is considering 
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how best to proceed towards the formula- 
tion of a National Theatre policy which 


shall commend itself to all interested 
parties. As a first instalment of this 
endeavour, it has been decided that the 


December number of Drama shall take the 
form of a Special Number, a feature of 
which will be a symposium on the National 
Theatre, contributed by prominent repre- 
sentatives of almost every side of our 
national life. Incidentally, these contribu- 
tions will afford a series of telling argu- 
ments in favour of the National Theatre 
from as many points of view as the writers 
themselves. 
X 

In this issue we print an article by Mr. 
Glave Saunders which combines several 
opinions of a kind not often expressed 
by one and the same writer. Mr. Saunders, 
for instance, favours the Sunday opening 
of theatres as ardently as he espouses the 
cause of the Censorship, and in both cases 
he is actuated by the wish for a fulfilment 
of the theatre’s highest mission. Mr. 
Saunders’s plea for a preferential system 
of theatre taxation will be found no less 
provocative, but even at a time like the 
present when the London theatres are 
** booming,’’ it is well to be reminded that 
bad times are apt to prevail more con- 
stantly than good ones. And the com- 
parative prosperity of the theatre in Lon- 
don is by no means shared by the theatre 
in the provinces. Whether preferential 
treatment in taxation is the way out, is 
arguable. But we should be surprised if 
the present Government would be favour- 
able to a scheme of so protectionist a 
nature. State patronage of the theatre is, 
in our view, more likely to express itself in 
a different manner, and with a somewhat 
different objective. 

Q 


The National Festival Committee met at 
Northampton, and agreed on the prelimin- 
ary arrangements for the 1930 final. The 
date chosen was Monday, April 22. It is 
already certain that the number of entries 
will show a great advance on those of 
former years. Scotland may lead as here- 
tofore, but the re-division of the English 
areas, combined with an actual increase 
of English entries, should go far to ensure 
a more equitable representation. 
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Reviewed by Norman Marshall 
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** Shifting Scenes.”” By Hallie Flanagan. Harrap. 
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Beaumont. Dancing Times. 2ls. 
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““ Stage Lighting.’’ By Theodore Fuchs. Allen 
and Unwin. 42s. 

‘““The Italian Comedy.”’ By Pierre Louis 
Duchartre. Translated by Randolph T. 
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Bradby. Murray. 6s. 
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“Six Plays of Eugene O’Neill.”’ By Alan D. 
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HE title of the first book on this month’s list 
seemed familiar, but it was in vain that I tried 
to recall ever having read or even seen another 


book of the same name. Then, suddenly, I 
remembered where it was that I had seen the 
title before—on the hoardings of a small pro- 


vincial town advertising a twice-nightly revue ‘‘ in 
fourteen gorgeous scenes with an all star cast.’’ 
Curiously enough, Miss Flanagan’s book is also a 
kind of revue. Its ‘* fourteen gorgeous scenes ”’ 
include London, Dublin, Paris, Prague, Budapest, 
Moscow, Leningrad, Vienna, and nearly all the other 
theatrically interesting towns of Europe, while her 
*‘ all star cast ’’ is headed by Stanislavsky, Gordon 
Craig, Meierhold, Tairov, Monachov, and Anders 
de Wahl, ‘* with full supporting company.” The 
part of the author-producer has been, in her own 
words, *‘ merely to set the stage and now and then 
speak a few lines for the chorus.’’ As happens in 
most revues, the quality of the scenes is unequal. 
The scene laid in Prague, for example, suffers 
badly from too lavish a setting which swamps the 
actors. Miss Flanagan obviously enjoyed herself 
so much painting the background of Prague in 
large splodges of sentimental colours that she had 
no time left to pay much attention to the actors’ 
lines. The result is that one of the most theatrically 
interesting towns in Europe is passed over in a 
brief and very picture-postcardy scene. Germany, 
too, is dealt with sketchily, and the scene laid in 
England lasts only long enough to allow some 
vigorous and well-deserved jabs at authors and 
actors who spend their lives being perpetually 
charming, well-bred and dull in an endless succession 


of stage drawing rooms. But on the whole this 
is a capital book which can be confidently recom- 
mended to anybody interested in the theatre, how- 


ever much or _ however little he may 
already know about the European theatre. 
Miss Flanagan is the _ perfect interviewer. 


In a few swift lines she can evoke an atmosphere 
and sketch a personality, and then without more 
ado she steps aside and lets her subject talk for 
himself. At least, that is what she seems to do. 
In reality the rapid, pithy speeches she puts into the 
mouths of her characters are obviously the concen- 
trated result of long conversations compressed and 
edited by a writer with an extremely firm grasp of 
her subject. I personally gathered a clearer under- 
standing of the ideas of a certain European pro- 
ducer trom a page or two of this book than from 
three rather woolly articles I had formerly read on 
the same subject. 

It would be difficult to find books more completely 
dissimilar in appearance than the next two on the 
list. Mr. Cyril Beaumont’s ‘‘ A Bibliography of 
Dancing ”’ is an exquisite piece of book-production, 
entirely devoid of the self-consciousness which flaws 
so many of the pleasantest-looking books recently 
published. On the other hand the re-issue of Mrs. 
Ashdown’s history of British costume is as 
unprepossessing a book as I have seen for a long 
time. The binding is clumsy, the cover is 
stamped with an elaborate and fuddled design in 
atrocious colours, the lettering on the back makes 
the book an eyesore on one’s shelves, the text 
is prefaced by a_ higgledy-piggledy collection of 
title pages and dedications, and the coloured 
plates consist of luridly coloured reproductions from 
photographs of modern people wearing badly- 
fitting period costumes with an air of mild 
embarrassment. It is only fair to the author 
that possible readers of the book should be 
prepared for its unattractive appearance, as other- 
wise some of them might be discouraged from 
examining the book more carefully and discovering 
its real value. It is, so far as 1 know, the only 
thoroughly comprehensive history of English costume 
in one volume. Apart from the coloured plates with 
which I have already quarrelled, the illustrations are 
excellent, and include over five hundred _ repro- 
ductions from illuminated MSS, missals, brasses, 
effigies, and so on. A particularly useful feature 
is the amount of attention given to ecclesiastical 
costume, a subject which is curiously neglected in 
spite of the fact that producers and designers con- 
stantly have to deal with ecclesiastical characters 
and scenes. Nevertheless, this is not a book for 
the designer or dressmaker without practical experi- 
ence of period costume, as the author has only 
succeeded in packing her history into a single volume 
at the expense of omitting all information as to the 
actual making of the costumes. The preface, with 
its appeal for ‘“‘ rigid adherence to _ historical 
accuracy ’’ makes it clear that the author is not 


altogether in sympathy with the modern school 
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of theatrical designers. On the stage a faithful 
reproduction of an historical costume usually looks 
messy and ineffective, overloaded with detail which 
seen from the audience becomes confused and 
indistinct, merely serving to distract and irritate the 
eye. The task of the genuinely theatrical designer 
is to absorb both the atmosphere and detail of a 
period and reproduce it in terms of the stage. 
But these are comparatively trivial faults in an 
extremely useful book which is a triumph of patient 
and systematic research. 

The next two books are of a kind which it would 


be absurd to attempt to review in a few lines. 
However, there is no need for me to make the 
attempt in the case of ‘* Stage Lighting,’’ as on 


its publication in America it was reviewed at some 
length by Mr. Harold Ridge in the May number of 
Drama. I need do no more than call attention to 
the English publication of this important book. 
Pierre Duchartre’s study of ‘‘ the Improvisation, 
Scenarios, Lives, Attributes, Portraits and Masks of 
the Illustrious Characters of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte’ is already a standard work on the subject. 
The publishers have dealt royaily with the English 
edition, augmenting the superb collection of illustra- 
tions with a number which do not appear in the 
original French edition. It is a book with an 
irresistible fascination for anybody who has fallen 
under the spell of the theatre. 

One of the merits of Mr. Bradby’s ** Short Studies 
in Shakespeare ’’ is that he realizes that most of 
the difficulties construction and characterisa- 
tion which puzzle literary critics disappear when 
the plays are seen on the stage. ‘* But,’’ he argues, 
“‘ the plays have become literature; the ,roblems 
are there; and to twentieth-century minds they cry 
aloud for answer.’’ I am afraid I find it difi.cult 
to accept this as sufficient justification of the book. 
The modern analytical criticism of the plays has 


as to 


always struck me as an ingenious but rather 
pointless occupation. I have never been able to 
understand the seriousness with which literary 


critics are able to take characters merely intended 
to be convincing as they were hurried through an 
hour or so of swiftly moving action on the stage 
and examine them with a wealth of psychological 


subtlety, endlessly dissecting motives, comparing 
lines and passages, and brooding over difficulties 
which do not trouble the audience in the theatre 


and certainly did not trouble the busy hack play- 
wright who was the author of the plays. I am 
quite prepared to admit that I miss a great deal 
through my inability to dissociate the plays suffici- 
ently from the stage to see them as literature rather 
than drama, and it certainly unfits me for review- 
ing Mr. Bradby’s book with any fairness. But 
even to my coldly unsympathetic eye it seems written 
with plenty of commonsense, some originality, and 
an attractively downright style. 

Mr. Victor Gollancz provides a really wonder- 
ful example of what has come to be known 
as the ‘“‘omnibus’’ method of publication in 
the composite volume of ‘‘ Famous Plays of 
To-day ’’ which contains under the same cover 
** Journey’s nd,’’ ‘‘ Young Woodley,’? Many 
Waters,”’ ‘‘ The Lady with a Lamp,” “ Such Men 
are Dangerous,”’ and ‘* Mrs. Moonlight.’’ Contrary 
to what is sometimes found in such collections, th: 
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type here is readable, and the paper of serviceable 
quality. Considering that all the plays have only 
lately been published at ordinary single volume 
prices, the value of this six-in-one issue is remark- 
able even in these days of cheap book productions, 

Mr. Mickle is careful to explain that his book 
is not an attempt at a critical study of Eugene 
O'Neill. ‘““A hungry man does not attempt a 
critical valuation of a feast that is set before him— 
at least he does not until the feast is finished and 
he is no longer hungry.’’ But the spectacle of a 
hungry man satisfying his appetite is apt to be a 
rather embarrassing sight, and it was with a 
feeling of mild embarrassment that I read Mr. 
Mickle’s excited eulogy. It would be a harmless 
enough book if only the author had kept to his 
original intention of not attempting criticism, but 
unfortunately he falls into the habit of constantly 
comparing O’Neill with other writers and incidentally 
delivering by the way a series of astonishingly inept 
criticisms of them. 

The aim of the new series of Nelson Playbooks 
is to do something towards solving the difficulties 
of play-reading circles to whom the price of plays 
is often a handicap. A useful feature of the series is 
that at the end of each play a table is provided 
showing how the parts can be distributed among a 
small reading circle so that most of the readers 
take more than one part. The first dozen plays 
are a strangely assorted collection. The most 
interesting are Browning’s “‘ Strafford,’’ Ibsen's 
‘* The Master Builder,’’ Lessing’s ‘‘ The Way of 
Honour,’’ and Sophocles’ ‘ Antigone.’’ Obviously 
any intelligent play-reading group will welcome the 
publication of plays such as these at so low a 


price. The usefulness of the other plays chosen to 
make the first dozen volumes is more open to 
question. I feel that neither the editor nor the 


publishers have any real excuse for adding to the 
already numerous cheap editions of standard plays 
such as ‘* The Knight of the Burning Pestle ’’ and 
‘““The Merchant of Venice.’’ Part of the series 
is to be devoted to the publication of brand-new 
plays, but the solitary volume at present included 
under this heading consists of a couple of rather 
tepid short plays, one of which has already been 
published. The Everyman edition of Moliére’s plays 
in the seventeenth-century translation is another 
reprint which will be useful to play-reading circles 
and amateur companies. 


The two autobiographies which come next on 
the list have a good deal in common. Both tell 


a story far more romantic than any novelist would 
nowadays dare to attempt, and both tell it with a 
frankness which is not—as has been the case with 
so many recent autobiographies—just a fashionable 
literary attitude but a genuine expression of 
personality. Both books are vivacious, witty, and 
written with an air of complete spontaneity. They 
make two of the best theatrical autobiographies yet 
published. 

The only new full-length play on the list is Mr. 
Paul Green’s deeply moving tragedy of negro life 
‘*In Abraham’s Bosom *’ which was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize. The English edition is a good 
example of the enormous amount of care and 
thought which is now being spent on the printing 
of plays. 
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SOME NEW RELIGIOUS PLAYS 


Reviewed by Kenneth Ingram 


“'St.. Paul.” By Dearmer. 


2s. 6d. 


Geoffrey Heinemann. 
‘* Everyman of Everystreet.’’ By Mary A. Stocks, 
with Woodcuts by Winifred M. Gill. Sigdwick 
and Jackson. 3s. 6d. 
‘The Seven who Slept.” 
Williams and Norgate. 
“The Virgin 
Porter. 


By A. Kingsley Porter. 
3s. 6d. 

and the Clerk.’’ By A. Kingsley 
Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d. 
“Little Plays of Saint Benedict.’’ A Pax Book. 
Basil Blackwell. 5s. 


‘The Progenitors.”” By A. P. Graves and Mona 
Douglas. Basil Blackwell. 1s. 6d. 
LTHOUGH these _ publications may be 


A 


grouped broadly under the head of *‘ religious 
plays,’’ they differ considerably in individual 
character. ‘* St. Paul ”’ is a historical play, and, 
as one would expect from the pen of Mr. Dearmer, 
it is a skilful attempt to draw a dramatic portrait 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles. Considering the 
restricted canvas of three acts, the author has man- 
aged to convey a comparatively powerful impres- 
sion of his hero, particularly in the closing scene. 
But it is a subject which invites a more expansive 
treatment, and there are blemishes which mighi 
have been avoided. For example, it is irritating 
to find St. Paul so continually quoting his own 
Epistles. It is tempting, no doubt, to make use 
of familiar sentences, but would the Apostle, in con- 
versation, repeat the exact words he had written, 
or anticipate what he was going to write? Mr. 
Dearmer is also far from happy in the medium of 
his language. St. Paul and St. Peter and St. Luke 
speak in the English of the Authorized Version, and 
this does not at all blend with Tertius’ modern 
slang. The subject is worth, as Mr. Dearmer him- 
self shows, a further and more ambitious attempt. 

“Everyman of Everystreet ’’ is a nativity play of 
the kind which many authors are now contributing, 
namely, a transposition of the original story into 
modern surroundings. This is a difficult, and in 
many cases, a dangerous undertaking. But here 
the scheme has been very successfully realized. 
Everyman and Everywoman, and especially the 
unpleasant Landlady, talk in a rational and natural 
manner. The scriptural characters speak in verse, 
and verse of no mean order. The play is least 
fortunate in its climax, for one feels that it lacks 
completion by reason of the fact that the contem- 
porary modern characters are silent, and do not 
have, as they should have had, the last word. 
This is a delightfully produced book, and a special 
word of praise is due to the woodcut illustrations. 

Mr. Kingsley Porter’s two plays belong to an 
entirely different category. They are frankly cyni- 
cal, and cencentrate upon the decadence, and failure, 
and disillusionment of professing Christians. As 
literary volumes, these two plays are interesting and 
reveal considerable skill. But cynicism fails to be 
convincing if it is not brilliant, and for dramatic 
purposes, the dialogue lacks sufficient genius of 
humour to be convincing. 


The ‘* Little Plays of Saint Benedict ’’ necess- 


arily challenge comparison with Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s work. So far as that comparison is 
pressed, this ‘‘ Pax ’’ book must suffer, and the 


plays, taken individually indeed, vary considerably 
in value. ‘* Saint Frideswythe,’’ a play in two 
scenes, is far superior to the others, and would 
be effective in performance. But throughout the 
whole series there is a genuine Benedictine atmo- 
sphere, an attractive and reverent simplicity of 
which few readers will be unaware. As Professor 
Porwicke suggests in his Foreword, any of these 
plays are suitable for quite un-Benedictine suround- 
ings, whether for local dramatic societies or for 
Sunday schools. 

“‘ The Progenitors ’”’ or ‘‘ Our First Parents ”’ is 
a version of an old Irish religious poem. Alfred 
Graves is responsible for the translation into verse, 
and Mona Douglas has dramatized it. This is an 
interesting production of the genuine ‘‘ Morality ”’ 
type. There are audiences and occasions for which 
it would be suitable, though it can hardly be said 
to have a popular appeal. The last scene—all the 
scenes are very short—which shows the death of 
Adam and his admission into Heaven—is peculiarly 
effective. 


ENGLISH REPERTORY IN BERLIN 

A permanent company of English-speaking 
German actors and actresses performing English 
plays in the language in which they were written 
in an elegant new playhouse, this is an innovation 
which Berlin, the mother-city of theatrical 
innovations, can now boast. 

Frau Adele Hartwig, the director of this venture 
which is known as the Englisches Theater deutscher 
Schauspieler, has for some years organized and 
operated a subscription society performing modern 


English plays in English. The society, whose 
membership consists largely of German artisans, 
technical workers, students, etc., together with 


members of the British community, has grown so 
rapidly that at the end of last season, when the 
abonnement-holders numbered some 5,000, Mrs. 
Hartwig thought the time had come to take a 
permanent home and engage a full permanent com- 
pany. Mr. H. R. Barbor has been appointed the 
London representative and has secured the acting 
rights of a number of plays by typical contemporary 
writers. He hopes also to arrange for leading 
West-End artists to appear from time to time in a 
series of guest-performances, supported by the 
Berlin ensemble. It is understood that, engagements 
permitting, Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Lewis T. 
Casson will initiate these Gastspiele by an early 
appearance as Candida and Morel in the popular 
Shaw comedy. 

This venture, unique in the annals of our stage, 
is not the first international theatrical scheme 
successfully developed by Mrs, Hartwig. Before the 
war she had her own theatre in Russia, where all the 
best classic and modern plays of the German 
dramatic literature were staged. 
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ON SECURING ENTRANTS FOR THE 
NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
COMMUNITY DRAMA 


By Cyril Wood 


NE question is being asked everywhere 

at present. ‘‘ Have you entered yet 
for the Festival?’’ It is being asked in a 
variety of ways—by circulars, at public 
meetings, and in personal interviews. The 
new systems of organization which have 
been launched in various Areas have, by a 
process of sub-divisions, sent this question 
echoing through almost every village in 
Great Britain. 

I am no statistician, but I feel safe in 
saying that the mere broadcasting by post 
of circulars and pamphlets is likely to bring 
in but a very small proportion of the total 
number of entries. It is, of course, the 
first necessary step in a system of propa- 
ganda, but I am convinced as a result of 
personal experience that the distribution of 
literature in this way is of comparatively 
little value unless it is followed up by some 
form of personal approach, either an inter- 
view, a personal letter, or a public meeting. 
Few of us bother to read our halfpenny- 
stamp post with care, if at all, and Local 
Secretaries would do well to see that the 
recipients of leaflets are provided with some 
further opportunity of receiving personal 
explanation. 

To my mind one of the chief duties of the 
Area, Divisional or Local Secretaries is 
to see that the existence of the British 
Drama League, the National Festival and 
the Local Festival organization is brought 
to the notice of the many who still remain 
outside the ranks of the League. 

He will find that any mention of the 
Festival will call forth from the persons 
ignorant of its existence the immediate 
question, ‘‘ What IS the National Festi- 
val?’’ The answer to this question, how- 
ever, need not be given here. 

But he will invariably find that a second 
question is immediately forthcoming, 
‘* What do we get out of it?’’ It is the 
answer given to this question which will 
decide whether the person approached enters 
for the Festival or not. 
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It is so easy to be vague about these 
matters, but vagueness will never secure 
Entrants. It should be possible to give a 
clear-cut reply, which I suggest might be 
summarised as follows :— 


The Festival 
modest sum: 


offers, for a comparatively 


(1) Written and oral criticism by an_ expert 
Adjudicator. 
(2) The opportunity, therefore, for improving 


dramatic knowledge and technique. 
(3) The stimulus of healthy rivalry. 
(4) The opportunity of presentation before new 


audiences, 

(5) An avenue of co-operation among dramatic 
groups. 

(6) The benefit of seeing the work of other 


societies, and of hearing it criticised. 
And last: 

The possibility of performing not only at the 
Local Festival, but also at a Divisional or Area 
Final, and maybe at the National Final Festival 
in London. 


To all of this should, of course, be added 
the other very real advantages which come 
from membership of the British Drama 
League. 

The last day of Entry is rapidly approach- 
ing, and only a week or two remains in 
which to secure a record number of Entries. 
It will be interesting to see what the result 
of the new system of organization will bring 
forth in the way of additional Entries. It 
is hoped, however, that all the Secretaries 
concerned will make a special effort to 
achieve success through which the Festival 
may be in a position to offer greater service 
in the future. 


N.B.—The undermentioned Area Secretaries will 
be pleased to supply Entry Forms, and information 
with regard to the Closing Date :— 

Northern Area—J. Hirst, 7 Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester. 


Eastern Area—G. Williams, 15-16 Alderman- 
bury, London, E.C.2. 
Western Area—C. M. Haines, 1 Alexandra 


Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Scottish Area—D,. Campbell Buchan, 13 Alva 
Street, Edinburgh, 
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DESIGN BY PAT KEELY. 








SCENE FROM THE BRADSTONE 
PAGEANT (SEE OPPOSITE PAGE). 
THE SICK EARL ORDGAR, BORNE 
BY HIS THAINS. 








NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


BRADSTONE PAGEANT 

Bradstone is probably the smallest parish that 
ever embarked on a pageant, for its inhabitants 
do not exceed sixty; but with the help of the 
more populous centre of Kelly, which boasts one 
hundred and sixty, it undertook and achieved it. 


Bradstone takes its name from an ancient stone, 
probably a dolmen, which stood at the crossing of 
four old roads; a church was built in Norman 
days on the mound near the stone, and a manor 
stood there even before the Conquest. The pageant 
showed the history that was woven from a cross- 
roads, a church, and a manor, and is typical of 
many another tiny unknown place. However 
unknown—and in the surrounding district even, 
few were aware of the existence of this exquisitely 


beautiful little ‘‘ Church town ’—Bradstone has 
enough records to make two or three pageants, 
and that without fetching a single Royalty or 


Famous Historical Character miles out of his way 
to make a scene. Sir Francis Drake never laid 
a finger to a bowl, Queen Elizabeth had no 
reception—the pageant begins and ends with the 
agricultural labourer, showing on its way the 
normal characters of rural life in the past, the 
Lord of the Manor, the parson, the country doctor, 
the Abbot and the Bishop. The Chorus, for the 
most part written by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch) was 
spoken by the Roadmen ; the Roadman of Yesterday 
coming to meet the little schoolboy, the Roadman 
of To-morrow. The first scene represented the free- 
ing of serfs at the cross-roads for the soul of the 
sick Earl Ordgar, the second the end of the line 
of the first Lords of the Manor in the wedding of 
the three heiresses of reeves, the third an 
unexpected meeting between John Courtenay the 
hunting Abbot of Tavistock, with a large company 
of idle monks, gentlemen and ladies of the district, 
and the saintly reformer, John Grandisson, Bishop 
of Exeter. The fourth scene showed a ridiculous, 
petty quarrel at a Manor Court over locks of wool 
and the cutting down of an oak tree. In the fifth 
and final scene, the wheel has taken a circle, and in 
the ‘* Crying of the Neck’? at a Harvest Home 


in 1820, one’s thoughts were taken right back 
to the most ancient of times, pre-history, when 
the last sheaf was worshipped with the same 


ceremony. 


The scenes were played by Meavy, Lifton, Milton 


Abbot, and Kelly under different producers, the 
final rehearsals being taken by Mrs. Elizabeth 


Ramsden. Except for a few neighbours and monks 
who did not speak, every male character was 
played by a man; for the most part in the richest 
of dialect. At the last performance, the Bishop of 
Exeter led the whole procession up into the little 
church, and held a little service in memory of the 
dead that had been portrayed. 


Mary Ketry 


NOTTINGHAM PLAYGOERS CLUB 

For the first time in its history this Club has 
presented a play to the general public, as apart from 
its private performances for members only. The 
work chosen was Benn Levy’s ‘* Mrs. Moonlight,” 
a fantastic comedy, and the University College 
authorities lent their large theatre in which a great 
audience gathered, headed by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of Nottingham who brought a party. 

An excellent programme was inaugurated by a 
Civic Reception by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress who, as long members of the Club, 
honoured it by giving municipal recognition. 

The inaugural lecture was delivered by Sir Barry 
Jackson who made a special exception in favour 
of the Club as he has for some time given up all 
public lecturing. With such a start the Club 
should have a prosperous season. 


From time to time amateurs come to the city 
from London and elsewhere, and the Secretary of 
the Club would like to be put into touch with all 
such. The Playgoers Club is the largest and the 
leading dramatic society in the area and largely 
serves as' a Federation of Dramatic Societies in 
Nottingham. The annual subscription is 5s. includ- 
ing the Club’s organ ‘* Monthly Notes ”? and the 


address of the Secretary is Mr. Nevil Truman, 
A.C.A., Moot Hall Chambers, Wheeler Gate, 
Nottingham. ’Phone 45190. 


GUILDFORD 


““The Invisible Playmate,’’ a play for children, 
in three acts was produced by the Cockyolly Com- 
pany at the Theatre Royal Guildford on October 5. 


The play is about an Irish child called Anne 
who has an invisible playmate. The whole play is 
a mingling of the simplest and the most sacred 
things in a child’s life. But the atmosphere of the 
children harmonized everything, and there were 
shouts of laughter for ‘‘ Grannie ’’ and the deepest 
and tenderest feeling, that in many cases amongst 
the grown-ups expressed itself in tears. 


” 


The production in Guildford owed more than any- 
one but the author can realize to Christabel Gill, 
who composed the dances and groups and assisted 
in the whole production; Henry Cyphus, the expert 
in medieval Church music ; Gertrude Pratt, who was 
responsible for the colours; and to the cast, both 
children and grown-ups, who gave a great deal of 
most unselfish work to the play. 

V. A. PEARN 


WORTHING 
The Worthing Players are very anxious to find 
new Plays for production. Any author who is kind 


enough to submit his work should send it to: 
Mr. G. A. Goodman, 115 Heene Road, Worthing. 
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THE REVISED RULES OF THE BRITISH 


DRAMA LEAGUE 


As adopted at the Annual Meeting of the League, June 28th, 1929 


I. TITLE OF THE LEAGUE 
The name of the League to be ‘‘ The British Drama League.”’ 

II. OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE 
The aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the Art 
of the Theatre, and to promote a right relation between Drama and the Life 
of the Community. 

III. MEMBERSHIP 
Membership of the League shall be open to all persons who are concerned with 
the practice or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre. Membership shall be 
acquired by the payment of an annual subscription, which payment shall be taken 
as signifying the subscriber’s agreement with the Rules of the League. 

IV. SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(a) By InpIvipuAL MEMBERSHIP ; 
The minimum annual subscription shall be £1 1s., which shall entitle to all 
privileges afforded by the League, including the receipt of the League’s Monthly 
Magazine, a vote at General Meetings, and the right to form affiliated Groups. 
(b) By Group MEMBERSHIP 
Any Organisation of not less than ten persons may become affiliated to the Drama 
League on payment of a minimum annual subscription of £1 1s. As an affiliated 
Group it shall, in the person of its duly nominated representative, acquire and 
exercise all the privileges afforded by the League. 
The policy and management of an affiliated Organisation shall, subject to these 
rules, be left entirely in its own hands. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, whether of individuals or of Organisations shall be 
payable in advance to the Hon. Treasurer of the League. Subscriptions become 
due on January 1 or June 30. Notice of resignation of membership or of 
affiliation shall be sent to the Secretary in writing one calendar month before the 
expiration of the subscription, otherwise the membership shall be held to be 
continued, and the member or Organisation shall be liable to pay the subscription 
for the following twelve months. 

V. HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
Persons who have rendered conspicuous service to the Art of the Theatre may 
be elected Honorary Members by a vote of the Council. 

VI. CANCELLATION OF MEMBERSHIP 





Any member or Organisation whose conduct shall be deemed by the Council to 
be opposed to the interests of the League may be struck off the List of Members, 
upon which the subscription for the year shall be returned. But any member, or 
Organisation shall have the right to appeal against such a decision to the next 
General Meeting of the League, on the requisition, to be made within a month 
of the decision, in the case of members, of at least ten fellow-members; or, in 
the case of an Organisation on the requisition of the Secretaries of at least five 
other affiliated Organisations. Pending the next General Meeting, the member- 
ship in question shall be held to be in suspense. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE LEAGUE 


(a) The Government of the League and the disposition of its Funds shall be 
vested in the Council, which shall consist of the President and 31 elected 
members. Twenty-one members of the Council shall be elected at the Annual 
General Meeting in accordance with Section h. With a view to providing for 
provincial representation on the Council ten additional members shall be elected 
in the manner provided for in Section 1. 


(b) The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Council and shall 
hold office for one year, and shall be eligible for re-election. 


(c) The Council shall also elect from their own number an Hon. Treasurer, who 
shall hold office for one year and be eligible for re-election; and appoint a 
Secretary (Honorary or otherwise) who may or may not be one of their own 
number. 


(d) The Council may appoint committees or sub-committees for special objects 
from their own body, with or without the addition of others, and shall define 
their duties and powers—the Chairman of the Council, Hon. Treasurer and the 
Secretary (Honorary or otherwise) to be an ex-officio member of any such 
committee. 


(e) The Council shall be empowered to make by-laws, but such by-laws must be 
ratified at the next ensuing General Meeting of the League, for incorporation 
in the Rules of the League, if approved. 


(f) The Council shall meet at least four times in each year, and on other occasions 
when summoned by the Secretary. Eight members of the Council shall form a 
quorum. The Secretary shall give to each member seven days’ notice of 
meeting and the nature of the business to be discussed, but the accidental! 
omission to give such notice, or the non-receipt of such notice, shall not invalidate 
the proceedings of the Council. 


(g) The Council may co-opt members to fill any vacancies on the Council, but 
such co-opted members must retire for re-election at the next ensuing General 
Meeting; and at each Annual General Meeting one-third of the duly elected 
members under Section h must retire and the whole of the members under 
Section i. Any retiring members shall be eligible for re-election. 


(h) All nominations for vacancies on the Council of members elected at the Annual 
General Meeting shall be in writing, signed by two members of the League as 
proposer and seconder, and accompanied by the consent in writing of the 
candidate to serve as a member of the Council if elected. The nomination and 
consent must be sent to the Secretary on or before June 1 in each year. 


(‘) The election of the additional ten members of the Council representing 
provincial areas shall be carried out in the following way :—Ten Areas shall be 
constituted and in every such area each affiliated Organisation and individual 
member shall be entitled to nominate one candidate to serve as a member of the 
Council for that Area. The election of such candidates shall be by ballot papers 
distributed from the offices of the League. Each affiliated Society and individual 
member to have one vote. Nominations must be sent to the Secretary on or 
before May 1 in each year. 


(j) Any member of the Council who does not attend at least one Council Meet- 
ing in any one year shall automatically cease to be a member. The Council, 
however, reserves the right to recommend such member's re-election at the next 
Annual Meeting should they think fit to do so. 


(k) The Council shall have power to appoint such paid officers as it thinks fit. 








VIII. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


IX. 


Each year the Council shall summon a Conference to consist of two delegates 
from each affiliated organisation. It shall also be open to individual members. 
It shall be held in some convenient place which shall be decided upon if possible 
at the previous Conference. Affiliated organisations and individual members 
shall be entitled, upon giving one month’s notice in writing to the Secretary of 
the League, to bring before the Conference any questions affecting the League’s 
development and the drama in general for the purpose of moving resolutions 
upon them. 


The Chairman of the Conference, who shall have been appointed beforehand by 
the Council, may in his discretion admit other matters to the Agenda. Each 
organisation and individual present may cast one vote. The resolutions of the 
Conference shall be considered forthwith by the Council, and failing adoption, 
they shall be referred to the next Annual General Meeting. 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


(a) There shall be an Annual General Meeting of the League held in London on a 
date before the last day of June in each year, to be fixed by the Council, for the 
purposes of : 
(1) Receiving the Report of the Council. 
(2) Receiving the Statement of Accounts. 
(3) Electing Auditors. 
(4) Filling up vacancies on the Council, whether caused by retirement in rotation 
or otherwise. 
(5) Considering and, if necessary, taking action with reference to any business 
or motion of which due notice has been given. 
Any member desiring to bring forward any business at such meeting shall give 
notice thereof to the Council on or before the first day of June. 
(b) Not less than fourteen days’ notice of every General Meeting, specifying the 
place, the day, and the hour of the meeting, and in the case of special business the 
general nature of the business to be transacted thereat, shall be given to each 
affiliated Society and member at his last known address in the United Kingdom, 
in such form and manner as the Council may from time to time prescribe, but 
the accidental omission to give such notice to, or the non-receipt of such notice 
by, any member shall mot invalidate the proceedings of any General Meeting. 


(c) The Council of the League shall, by a vote of the majority of their full number, 
or on receipt of a requisition signed by at least fifteen members, direct the 
Secretary to convene a Special General Meeting of the members for the considera- 
tion of any urgent matter, and the resolutions adopted at such meetings shall 
have the same force as if adopted at the Annual General Meeting. 


(d) Every General Meeting of the League shall be presided over by the President, 
or in his absence by one of the Vice-Presidents to be elected by the Council, or in 
their absence the meeting shall elect its own chairman. The chairman presiding 
at any meeting shall have an original and also a casting vote. 

(e) The decision of a majority of the members present at a General Meeting and 
actually voting shall be decisive. The vote shall be taken by ballot if demanded 
by a majority of those present. Twenty members personally present shall form a 
quorum. No alteration of these rules shall be made except at a General Meeting. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE LEAGUE 


The League shall not be dissolved without the assent of a majority of two-thirds 
of the members present at a General Meeting, and at least sixty days’ notice shall 
be given to the members of any proposal to dissolve the League. 





———— 








B. J.SIMMONS& CO. 


Leading since 1857 


Costumes and Wigs 
for all Published Plays, Period 
or Modern 


can be supplied 
ON HIRE 


Estimates on Application 





Competent Perruquiers sent to Town 
| or Country. 


7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Telephones : W.C.2 Telegrams : 
Gerrard 5568 & 5569. History, Rand, London. 




















SPOTLIGHTS 


AND 


FLOODLIGHTS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
ALL THE LEADING DRAMATIC 
AND OPERATIC SOCIETIES 


30/- Model ae 
ARC LAMPS, COLOURED GELATINE, 
HALF WATT FITTINGS, DIMMERS, Etc. 
AND ALL STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


WE ARE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALL THIS APPARATUS AND OUR 
PRICES ARE THE LOWEST OBTAINABLE 
SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED LIST 






Delivery of all goods from stock 


D. WALTER 


107 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 
LONDON, S.E. ‘Phone; HOP 6049 


CHEAPER TO BUY—THAN TO HIRE 








Commercial Typing Bureau 


PLAYS, AUTHOR'S MSS. 


DRAMATIC AND LITERARY 
TRANSLATIONS 


Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, W.1 
*Phone: Gerrard 1676 























THE CENTURY THEATRE 


Now available for 


DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
CONCERTS, REHEARSALS 
ORCHESTRA PRACTICES 
LECTURES,. ETC.,, EFC. 


has recently been redecorated and carpeted ; tip- 
up seating throughout. Also Large Dance Hall 
(excellent floor). For particulars and dates, apply 
The Secretary. ’Phone : Park 6870, 5927 




















NEW PLAYS 


“THE STORY OF SIMPLICITY AND 
INNOCENCE” 
An allegorical, religious, fairy Play. Eminently 
suited for amateur performance. Music to 
the Play, score and libretto, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘“* [}E PLAYER PLAYS ” 
By D. W. Ross. 2s, 6d. net. 
Three Plays that may be performed without fee 
or permission. Specially adapted for schools, 
dramatic societies, and open-air presentation. 
Simple staging. 

** ALL FOR A TITLE” 
By Thomas Edgar. 2s. Gd. net. 
A Play for Amateurs, in Three Acts, for nine 


characters. Very effective, good scope. 


‘“* ANOTHE . CHANCE” & “ AGE LTD.” 





By N. E. Mclver. 2s. net. 
Two commended One-Act Plays, for six and 
twelve characters respectively. Specially 


adapted for amateur performance. 


MSS. of PLAYS, Fiction, Poetry, ete., are invited 
No reading fees. Current list on application. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., 
29 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 





Please mention ‘*‘ DRAMA ”’ 


when replying to advertisements 


























NEW PLAYS 


Permission to Perform any of the 
following Plays can be obtained from 
the Publisher. Please send for des- 
criptive booklet (post free) giving 
plots, scenery required, number of 
characters, etc. 


MOTHER’S BROTHER.—A farce in 3 acts by 


George Elton - 2/6 net. 
WHO WILL KISS CINDERELL. A?—A romantic 
comedy in 3 acts by J Soa 
MacCarthy - - 2/6 net. 
THE CONVERSION OF MR. Ww ADDILOV E; 
FACE TO FACE.—Two 1 act farces by 
E. S. Darmady - - - -  1/-net. 
THE KEY.—A pley in 3 acts by W. Skene 
Laurence - - 2/6 net. 
THE MAN WHO C. AME B/ ACK.—A play in 3 acts 
by John Fontmell = - 2/6 net. 
SPIRIT FREE.—A play in 3 acts by S. Shean 
2/6 net. 


THE GULL’S WAY.—A play in 3 acts b hy ‘Gerald 
Wynne Rushton - 2/6 net. 
THE HOUSE OF ADME’ TUS. —A play i in 3 acts by 


J. M. S. Tompkins - - 2/6 net. 
WINDMILL COTTAGE.—A play in 1 act : by Dorothy 
Wrinch - - 1/- net. 


\LCESTIS.—A play in 1 act by Roland Sutton 1/— net. 

HER GUIDING STAR.—In 1 act by Kathleen 

Gibbons - - - - . - 1/— net. 
Plays by Bertha N. Graham 

YOUNG MRS. GREENSHAW.—A play in 3 acts 


2/— net. 
THE MANDERSON GIRLS.—A comedy in 3 acts 
2/- net. 

The 2 plays in one vol. boards, 3/6 net. 

Plays by F. L. A. Gibbs 

THE OUTLAW - . . 2/— net. 
THE SPELL - - - 2/— net. 

The 2 plays in one vol. boards, 3/6: net. 
RICHARD SHERIDAN . - - 2/— net. 
BOUND OVER - - 2/-net. 


ENGLAND EXPECTS, THE ‘HAUNTED HOUSE, 


THE CHAUFFEUR.—Three plays -  2/-— net. 
Plays by G. H. Murphy 

THE MOURNER.—A play in 1 act -  1/-- net. 

LOVE IN AN OFFICE.—A play in 1 act ——1/— net. 


Plays for Children 
THE MAGIC PIPER.—A fantasy by Eiaabeth M. 


Eccles and E. N. Fawcett 2/— net. 
PLAYS FOR THE VERY YOUNG. —By A. M. 
Trotman - . . - 1/— net. 


Dramatists are invited to sub- 
mit typescripts of plays for 
consideration 


GEORGE ROBERTS 


24 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


a 


EVERY AMATEUR PRODUCER 
SHOULD POSSESS THIS BOOK 


The Law of the 


AMATEUR STAGE 


By Dudley Stuart Page 


Solicitor of the Supreme Court of Judicature ; 
President, National Operatic and  Dramati: 
Association 
The Author of this book provides, in a concise and 
convenient form, all the necessary information 


as it relates to the Entertain- 
ments Duty, Licensing of Theatres and Stage Plays, 
Copyright, Sunday Performances, Insurances, and 
other matters concerning the amateur stage. An 
indispensable handbook for all amateur producers 
and players. 


regarding the law 


“Helps considerably towards an understanding of the 


legalities touching our amateur operatic and dramatic 
societies . .. the author has_ indisputable claims to 
authority on the subject.’"—Amateur Stage. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 128 pp. 


Obtainable from any bookseller or direct from: 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 





























PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


In Three and Four Acts net 


CHARLES McEVOY s.. 
*The Three Barrows. Drama in 4 acts 
(7M,5F) | 7 
*When the Devil was IIl. 
(5 M, 4 F) 
+David Ballard. Play in 3 acts (6 M, 4 F) 2 
ANTHONY P. WHARTON 
tAt the Barn. — eaatted in 3 acts 
(7 M; 4 F) , 2 6 
CYRIL HARCOURT 
tA Place in the Sun. cna ey | in 
3 acts (5 M,4F) . 
GEORGE J. HAMLEN 
tThe Waldies. Comedy in 4 acts(5M,4F) 2 6 
tBarbara Grows 7 _— in 3 acts 


(3 M, 4 F) 
ANTHONY ROWLEY 

*A Weaver’s Shuttle. Comedy in 3 acts 

(6 M, 5 F) , Io 
* Produced by the Glasgow, Manchester and Liverpool 

Repertory Theatres. 
T Produced in London. 
INSPECTION COPIES of any of the above may be had by 
remitting the amount of the published prices together with 
threepence postage. These copies must be returned within 21 
days, when the deposit will be refunded. 
THUMB-NAIL PLOTS, Part II (with Addenda), contains 
full particulars of the above plays and many others (90 pages). 


Post free _Is. : . : Peiniiestie b 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, - LIMITED 
LONDON, W.1 


32 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


3 6 
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‘The Mayfair School of Dancing, Singing & Acting 


Licensed Annually by L.C.C. as an Employment Agency Telephone: Park 384 
International Hall, 63 Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. 
Principal: FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN Singing: NOONA MACQUOID 


(Late of ~~ South Africa). Ballet Mistress to:—Royal Late of Brussels Conserv., Paris, London, and the Gilbert & 
Academy of Music (Opera), College of Nursing, Boy Players, Lady Sullivan Opera Co. Singing. Acting, Voice Production and 
Office-workers’ Classes in connection with British Xylonite Works, Director of “ 


ayfair Melodies.” 
Railway Clearing House, Royal Dutch Shell Group, &c., 


Sc. 
AND DAPHNE JAY Assistant Ballet Mistress. 


Late Ballet Mistress ‘‘ Old Vic’’ Theatre, and of Los Angeles, California, etc et 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR THE THEATRE 


| Including Day School for Children under Registered Teacher | 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE AND TEACHING PROFESSION is conducted with the greatest possible attention to individuality , 
and in the Ballet Classes, the technique derived from the Russian School, though rigidly enforced, is never allowed to supersede 
the artistic side, though the latter is, of course, brought out in the Student and cared for to its fullest extent, as it is of the 
jreatest importance. 

e IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE ARE 


Children’s Amateur Classes, the instruction in which is based on the same method that is used in the Professional School, but they 
are entirely separate. Centres are open at :— 


THE COWDRAY HALL, la Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. CROYDON. Progressive School of Music, Lower Addiscombe 








(Three Classes.) Road. 

GOLDERS GREEN. The St. Alban’s Hall, N.W.11. (Nine UXBRIDGE. In _ connection with Mrs. Cave’s School, St 
classes. Andrews. 

BRONDESBURY. Christchurch Hall. (One class at the moment.) COWDRAY HALL (For taptges). (In connection with the College 

BEXLEY AND SIDCUP. (Five Classes.) of Nursing.) 

CHORLEY WOOD. In connection with Miss Richardson's NORWOOD (in connection with Clearview School.) AND 
School, Heronsfield. CENTRAL STUDIOS, 63 Westbourne Grove. Daily. 


THEATRICAL AGENCY DEPARTMENT IS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN 
(Licensed Annually by L.C.C. as an Employment Agency) 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, and information with regard to the large Amateur School, Ladies’ Classes, etc., and Modern 
Ballroom Instruction, and MUSICAL COMEDY which are entirely separate, apply to Miss MACGREGOR, Secretary. 
International Hall, 63 Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. Phone: Park 3894 
































William Simmonds | || ROBES of THESPIS 


ae ; Costumes Designs 
will give a series of performances by Modern Artists 


of his P U PP E T S at Edited by RUPERT MASON 


By GEORGE SHERINGHAM and 


30 Upper Brook Street oe ere 
With literary contributions by well-known 
Park Lane, W.1 authors and illustrations by famous artists. 
Illustrated with 109 plates in colour and 


TUESDAY, NOV. 26th, and half-tone. 


e e Quarto (ilin. x 9in.) cloth gilt, pp. vii. + 143 
every evening until Art Wrapper 
Inland, carriage paid. Foreign postage 2s. 
Matinees WED. and SAT. at 2.30 “The long desired work on stage costume. The 
: — se cover the — range ¢ theatri- 
cal costume designs since the years of artistic 
Tickets 12/ - and 7/6 awakening eas. Here is a Touk for which 
can only be obtained from Miss E. M. producers and designers will be grateful ”— 
SAUNDERS, 16 Clifford’s Inn, Morning Post 





Fleet Street, £.C.4 W. HEFFER & SONS, LID. 


Tel.: HOLBORN 3938 (between 10 and 12 and BOOKSELLERS 
6 and 7 o’clock only) CAMBRIDGE — ENGLAND 
No tickets can be obtained at the door Send for Book Bargain Catalogue (Xmas) No. 336 
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OF INTEREST TO AMATEURS 


ALEXANDRA PALACE 


THEATRE, 
WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 22. 


THIS EXCELLENT THEATRE, 
REPAINTED AND DECORATED THROUGHOUT 


TO LET 
THEATRICALS, - 
LECTURES, 
CAMPAIGNS, etc. 


SEATING ACCOMMODATION 1,200 


ONE OF THE LARGEST STAGES IN LONDON. 
LICENSED RESTAURANT. 
25 MINUTES FROM THE WEST END. 
15 DRESSING ROOMS 
INCLUSIVE AND MODERATE TERMS. 


APPLY : ARCHIE PITT, LESSEE, 
PRINCES CHAMBERS, COVENTRY ST., W.I. 
(Over Prince of Wales Theatre). 

"PHONE: REGENT 7236. 

















Classified Advertisements 
Rate ls. 6d. per line 


PERSONAL 
A' TRESS would advise or help with any amateur stage production, 


or take any part at short notice Expenses only. (Miss) 
kk. Wardlaw Turner, ‘ Rosslyn House,’’ Dormansland, Surrey 


G LYON-HASTINGS is open to offers as producer. Twenty years 
* experience. For three years producer to ‘* The Farley 
Mummers."* Address :—** Honeypots,"’ Fairlight, East Sussex. 


ISS BEATRICE LEWISOHN is open to receive members for her 
Dramatic Society Moderate Subscription. Public performanccs 
ry session Apply The Studio ‘* QO" Theatre, Kew Bridge. 


R' ISE LLOYD-KING, L.G.S.M. (Eloc.) School Medallist R.T.  Pro- 

ducer of ten years experien Lecturer and critic. Individual 
oaching undertaken. ‘ Tintagel,"’ Monmouth Rd., Watford. ‘Phone : 
Watford 1521. 


experience Private or Class Lessons in Speech-Training 


T RENCE CLIBBURN. Professional producer and coach. Twenty 


nery designed. Terms moderate. Write :—40, 
Northwick Avenue, Kenton, Harrow. 


Stagecraft. See 


rYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING.—Plays, scenarios, poems, etc., at moderate 
charges Authors’ MSS. Is. per 1,000, Mrs. Johnson, 53 Battersea 
Rise, S.W.11 *Phone Battersea 1669. 





WANTED 
GENTLEMEN LEADS.—Juvenile and Middle age wanted at once by 
active City Dram. Soc. Sub. 1 gn.—Apply Box 909, Advert. Dept. 
British Drama League. 


Y roducers ensure that 


the dressing of their 
productions will be 
faultless by entrusting 
the dress plot to Raynes 
—a name known all? 
over the world in con- 
nection with stagecraft, 
Raynes well - stocked 
wardrobescontain clean, 
correct, well-cut cos-J 
tumes for every need, 
Estimates by return on 
receipt of full particulars 





(H. & M. RAYNE, LTD.) 
15 RUPERT ST., LONDON, W.L 








Telephone: Hop 4064. Established 1820 


PERIOD WEAPONS 
of ALL DESCRIPTIONS supplied for 
THEATRICAL and FILM PRODUCTION 

Blank Cartridges, Coloured Fire, Lycopodium, 
Gunpowder, Rifles, Revolvers, Pistols, Guns, 

Batteries, Blades, etc., always in Stock. 
The oldest firm in this class of business, and specialists 

in theatrical work. 


W. H. POLLARD & SON 
Gun and Rifle Manufacturers 
5, WATERLOO ROAD, WATERLOO BRIDGE, 
LONDON, S.E.1 











TELEPHONE - - REGENT 5197 


J. H. SPAANS, 
7 LISLE STREET, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 


Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


A large variety of Wigs always in stock for 
Hire or Purchase. 








Vill Please mention ‘‘ DRAMA ” when replying to advertisements. 








